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all Its own strength for the last resort. It was decided by these
clannish people that there was only one man, and he was a
stranger and a Southerner. In January 1910, Mr. James
Craig, M.P., afterwards Lord Craigavon, was deputed to
ask Sir Edward Carson to accept the leadership of the Irish
Unionist Party in the House of Commons.
It is with a sense of the beginning of a totally new and great
departure that the writer deals with this offer and its accept-
ance. It is the conventional view that Carson was from
his earliest youth devoted., like Hannibal, to his* cause:
it was not so. Nor did any gift of moral fealty or even of
affectionate sympathy from the Ulster folk go with this offer
of Parliamentary leadership. Like the practical folk they
were, they looked about for the most efficient instrument at
hand, and they saw that Carson was the only man. Indeed,
had they appreciated how much of the South was in him,
they might have paused. Yet, although it was formally only
the question of the leadership of a small Parliamentary
group, it was realised, both by those who offered and by the
man who was to give his assent, that this was no ordinary
political chairmanship. It meant, sooner or later, the sur-
render of all private interests : It meant the surrender of all
wider political hopes and ambitions. For the leadership of
Ulster, with an obligation in the last resort to lead resistance
by force, was not consistent with the leadership of the
Conservative Party. The most that the leader of the Con-
servative Party could demand was that the people of Great
Britain should decide the question at a General Election.
It was an exacting demand upon a man of fifty-six, whose
health had always been delicate and troublesome, \yho had
bitter private cares and worries, who loved the law rather
than politics, and whose ambition, several times frustrated,
had been the peace and quiet of the judicial bench. It was a
bold request from men of very different lineage and traditions
from his own. He had never sympathised with the narrow
dogma of the Ulster Scot, and was as different a man as can
be from those who needed his service. It was a great sacrifice
to ask from a man who had only to go into Court to earn a
thousand guineas, who had had the leadership of the